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WAR WITH COBBETT. 


CopBerT is a vanquished foe. In this, asin every other instance 
in which he has been manfully handled, he has not struggled in 
silence, but has growled like a bear in pain. He promised to re- 
turn to the subject of the “ Every Woman’s Boox;” but all 
that he has said by way of return to the subject is, to call me the 
beastly agent of the beustly Westminster Rump, and basely to at- 
tempt to associate me with Sir Francis Burdett by the link of 
what he calls the Rump. It is not within my knowledge that Sir 
Francis Burdett has ever privately mentioned my name to any in- 
dividual. I never exchanged a word orally with him, nor by let- 
ter further than has appeared in print. No two persons can be 
said to be less associated or connected; and as to what Cobbett 
calls the Westminster Rump, whatever there is beastly in it, is the 
emanation of his brain; for he means by Rump, the rump or re- 
mains of a Committee that once existed in Westminster, of which 
he was a member, but which has long ceased to exist as a whole, 
or as a rump, and which has not existed during the many years 
that he and Mr. Hunt have been crying out about ‘“ the Rump,” 
Therefore, the allusion to a beastly agent of a beastly Rump, is the 
fiction of a beastly brain. If ever that Committee was disgraced 
in any matter, it was in having Cobbett as a member. It was 
Cobbett who first gave Sir Francis Burdett the designation of 
‘* England’s Glory ;” that very designation which he now attempts 
to ridicule as an outrageous presumption. While he was living 
on Sir Francis Burdett’s money, he attended the Westminster 
Committee and the Crown and Anchor. festivities as a violent 
partisan of the Baronet, and when the designation of ‘* Westmin- 
ster’s, Pride and England’s Hope” was first applied by the Com- 
mittee, or by one of the Committee, to Sir Francis Burdett as a 
toast, Cobbett was dissatisfied with the want of eulogium in the 
words ‘* £ngland’s Hope,” and changed them to ‘ England’s 
Glory!” Yet this is the buffoon who would palm the epithet as 
preposterous upon some other person or persons. At the very 
time that it was first bsed, Cobbett was not contented with mere 
adulatory language, but he wore a huge bunch of biue and white 
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ribbands at his breast, -as the colours of Sir Francis. These are 
facts, of which I have heard the narration more than once. 

A finish must be made this week of that part of the war which 
relates to the Bolton Feast of the Gridiron. The whole matter 
from first to last was contemptible, and never should have been 
publicly noticed. The Feast, it appears, consisted of one pound 
of beef steaks, eaten by John Heys and a brother infidel or two. 
The Chairman and Committce, and above all, the Secretary, John 
O’Brien, do not appear to have had any thing to eat at this Feast 
of the Gridiron! Men are not to be despised for being poor, but 
they are to be despised when they imitate fools, and make pomp- 
ous pretences of acting in great matters with great manners, 
making themselves less thaan little. 

The only letter which Mr. Cobbett has printed upon the sub- 
ject is the following :— 





TO MR. COBBETT. 


My pear Sir, Bolton-le-moor, April 17, 1826. _ 
We have seen your address to the people of Bolton, on the Feast of the 
Gridiron, with your observations on the same, which observations are just, 
as you will believe, Sir, when we inform you that we had no knowledge of 
that accursed book which you have described. If we had had any know- 
ledge of that circumstance, depend upon it we should have hissed the 
person from the room that dared to give the health of such a mon- 
ster. 

I will now proceed to give you a faithful detail ‘of all the particulars re- 
lative tothis feast. First, a committee was formed to arrange matters. 
John Hayes, that you so often speak of in the Register, was one of this 
committee ; we hac a meeting prior to the feast; John Hayes brought for- 
ward a list of toasts and submitted them to the committee; a discussion 
ensued on finding the name of Carlile connected with the toasts. It was 
asked, Did Carlile write in favour of the people, or did he write.on paper- 
money? One of the committee answered in the affirmative ; on which the 
toast was revised on the spot, for it was connected with too much 
bombast. The committee made inquiries the next day after Carlile’s re- 
marks on the paper money ; but their search was in vain, and some of the 
committee erased the name of Carlile from the list. 

We met at the time appointed to celebrate the feast, and all went on 
well for a considerable time. To give full opportunity to all your friends 
to attend, we leit every one to his own discretion what to spend. About 
nine o’clock there came a person into the room, his name is John Camme- 
ron, and he isa Scotchman: I was on my feet at the time, showing the 
utility of your History of the Keformation, together with the good it was 
likely to produce in the end by driving the monster of prejudice from the 
land, without which Catholic emancipation never could be obtained. As 
soon as I sat down, this same Cammeron rose and addressed the chair. He 
commenced with a personal attack on me; he then proceeded to ridicule 
you, and went so far as to call you a liar, respecting your statement of 
the Scotch markets. He was called to order, but would not obey, so it 
was determined to let him go on; he said that the Christians gave so 
much interruption that he lost his clue, and he sat down amidst loud 
laughter. 
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The Chairman got through the routine of toasts agreed to by the Com- 
mittee, and all went on well again ; when, to our great astonishment, Joha 
Hayes rose up and gave the health of Richard Carlile. It was by no means 
universally drank. To the best of our knowledge it was drank by six per- 
sons, and the gentleman of the Chronicle was in that number. So that, 
you see, the toast did not come from the chair, and the fault rests with 
the Chronicle for embodying this offensive toast with what came from the 
chair; for.there were other toasts that were not inserted, so that the 
Chronicle is worthy of censure. We give our disapprobation of this 
toast, with our consent that you may make it public if you think proper. 

By order of the Chairman and Committee. 


JOHN O’BRIEN, 


Secretary. 
To which I reply by introducing the following :— 
To Mr. Cobbett. 
Sir, Bolton, May 2, 1826. 


I see, by your last Register, that “ Farner” O’Brien, the 
worthy Secretary of the “‘ Gridiron Feast,” has sent you some- 
thing in the shape of a recantation, couched in the most crouch- 
ing terms. The “ faithful detail” of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the “ feast” is a string of falsehood. 

The ** Bre O” says, that it was not known to them (the Catho- 
lic Cobbettites) that Mr. Carlile had published the “ Every 
Woman’s Book” until Mr. Cobbett told them of it. To my 
knowledge, ‘‘ Bre O” knew as well, nearly a twelvemonth ago, 
as he does now, of the publication of the subject of this book: 
and that Mr. Carlile was the publisher. He made an observa- 
tion on it ia a public company and said, that it would be better 
for the sexes not to have intercourse. 

One would be apt to infer, from the manner in which this re- 
cantation is written, that O’Brien had the whole management of 
this pretended feast; but I aSsure you there was no other FEAsT 
than that John Heyes and acouple of friends, had a pounp of. 
beef-steaks among them, Neither the “ Bre O.” nor any of his 
Catholic party, possessed sufficient influence to have set any thing 
of the kind in motion; far less the ability to manage it. Had it 
not been for the exertions of some of Mr, Carlile’s friends, no 
such ‘* Gridiron” balderdash would have taken place. When 
the list of toasts was presented to the Committee, the name of 
Mr. Carlile was among the number. He, “ Bic O.,” says, it 
was connected with too much bombast, and that zt was revised on 
the spot.” True it was altered from “‘ Richard Carlile, who, with 
less than one hundred Britons, defeated a greater host than that 
which killed Leonidas gnd his three hundred Greeks” to that of 
** Richard Carlile and free discussion.” Had I been one of the 
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Committee I would not have so easily yielded the point to “ Fa- 
THER”. O’Brien. I would have shewn him, that it was quite 
apropos, and truly applicable to the conduct of Mr. Carlile. 

With less than one hundred Britons he has defeated all the 
machinations of a base and hypocritical priestuoop. This enti- 
tles Mr. Carlile to the esteem of every philanthropist. By it, the 
human mind will ultimately be emancipated from mental slavery ; 
and the intellectual faculties of man will rise far above this zar- 
row sphere that has hitherto been allotted to him by such mer- 
cenary persecuting fellows as William Cobbett and the priests. 
Mr. Carlile has entirely defeated the Vice and BriDGE-sTREET 
Ganes. He has courageously withstood and defeated the ma- 
lignant and powerful attacks of an OLIGARCHY with a numerons 
host of auxiliaries. To sum up the whole in as few words as 
possible, Mr. Carlile has defeated all the power and influence of 
a rich and haughty aristocracy, and of a flagitious and insolent 
priesthood. 

“* Bie O.” piques himself on his unlimited acquaintance with 
mga Si with all his boasted knowledge, J defy him to point out 
an individual that has done more than Mr. Carlile has done in 
behalf of genuine Catholic Emancipation—EMANCIPATION FROM 
IGNORANCE. The worthy scribe informs you, that some of the 
Committee ‘‘ erased the name of Mr. Carlile from the list;” 
therefore it falls upon me to develope who these ‘ some” were. 
I have, elsewhere, stated, that there were only ten persons on 
the Committee ; but I have since been informed, that there were 
eleven. To my knowledge, stx of them were InFipEts, and 
decidedly friends of Mr. Carlile, in preference to Mr. Cobbett: 

three were Roman Catholics, and the remaining two made 
a Catholic between them. One of these twois your worthy 
‘‘ Boroucureeve” James Redyard, who has been half converted 
to Catholicism by your “ History of the Protestant Reformation.” 
And so perfectly consistent is the conduct of this half retrogader, 
that, should you, through sinister motives, form an alliance with 
the Methodist Conference, which holds its annual meeting in 
August, I have not the least doubt, that, before Christmas, the 
saint-like “‘ BorouGHREEVe” would be a respectable’ Methodist 
class leader. And, should you endeavour to shew, that the 
. Methodists are the only primitive Christians; and that the whole 
routine of established clerical dignitaries ought to be superseded 
by the raving, canting, ranting, smock-faced, and sleek-headed 
Methodists, your valiant and redoubtable cuampPpion would in- 
discriminately swear without the aid of thinking, that it was-all 
perfectly right, and just what it ought to be. I have too much 
respect for the other gentleman to say any thing about him; the 
more so, since I know that he was decidedly against the recanta- 
tion. The Chairman was one ofthe Catholics that composed the 
Committee ; and the afternoon of the day on which the recantation 
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was written (Monday, April 17) he told the Vice Chairman, that 
he had heard that something like a recantation had been written, 
and sent off to Mr. Cobbett; but for his own part he had no 
hand in it, tt having been done without his knowledge. Yet the 


_“ Bre O.” has the impudence to say, that the recantation was 


written by order of the Chairman and Committee. As far as I 
can learn, and I have made every possible enquiry concerning it, 
it was the ‘“¢ Boroughreeve” and the “ Bro O.” that “ erased” 
the name of Mr. Carlile from the list of toasts, and that it was 
these who got the recantation written; neither of them being 
qualified to draw up any thing of the kind. The whole thing was 
done in a clandestine, Christian-like manner, and what Mr. 
Cobbett would have called, on any other occasion, a “‘ HOLE and 
CORNER" proceeding. Now. Sir, I think that [ have fairly shewn, 
that, instead of the recantation being got up by the order and 
consent of the Chairman and Committee, it was wholly the work 
of your pot-valiant * BorouGHREEVE,” and your renowned, 
truth telling Secretary, ‘* Bic O.” He says, thatI did not enter 
the room till nine o'clock. This is not true. I was in the room 
by eighto’clock. Again he says, that he was “ on his feet at the 
time, shewing the utility of the ‘ History of the Protestant 
Reformation,’ together with the good it was likely to produce in 
the end by driving the monster prejudice out of the land.” If 
your ‘* History of the Reformation” be calculated to dispel 
prejudice, then I do not know what is capable of creating 
prejudice. JOHN CAMERON, 


Out of the multitude of letters which I have received upon this 
subject, I will reprint two or three more and have done with it. 
The memoir of Cobbett sells rapidly, and will become a standard 
book so long as he stands as a public writer. It must be enlarg- 
ed. The book must be as extensive as the bad manners of the 
man. One little fault was committed through misapprehension of 
the narration of a part of the circumstance of Cobbett’s running 
from his debt and attempting to throw it upon his bail. Instead 
of saying that it was the son who opened the door at Chelsea and 
denied the father when inquired for by the Sheriff's Officer and 
Mr. Dolby, it should have been said, that it was the servant, Ben- 
bow, who lied to save his master. This is the only error that has 
yet been detected. Mr. Hunt demurs to the passage which repre- 
sents Cobbett as a disagreeable companion, and says that he is a 
most agreeable companion. The habit of swearing is admitted, 
and that alone admitted, is quite enough to justify the imputation, 
in a general sense, of his being a disagreeable companion. No 
man can be an agreeable, moral, and intelligent companion, who 
is much addicted to swearing and coarse language. It is always 
the outward sign of inward depravity, and is not to be excused in 
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any man, whatever may be his rank in society, or whatever the 
relation in which he stands toward those who are subject to such 


manners. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, Bolton, April 26, 1826. 

I HAVE just got up from a perusal of Cobbett’s Register, in which after 
indulging in his usual vituperative manner against the objects of his spleen, 
and dilating in one of his happiest and most fluent moods of that style, so 
peculiar to himself, and which has justly obtained for him the title of 
Prince of Blackguards, he calls upon the “ good men of Bolton” to retract 
or recall the health of Richard Carlile snd Free Discussion, which was 
proposed, and drank with acclamation, at the Feast of the Gridiron. I 
shall not attempt to follow Mr. Cobbett over the extreme fanciful and 
chimerical ground, capered on with so much agile display by him, and 
which, if it had any thing at all to do with the toast to which he has ob- 
jected, still would need other testimony than William Cobbett’s to sub- 
stantiate the alleged infamy of the motives which he imputes to Mr. Car- 
lile and his supporters: I abstain from it, for one very efficient. reason, 
because it has no more connexion with the introduction of that toast, at 
the Feast of the Gridiron, than common honesty has with William Cob- 
bett. Any one who inquires at all into the nature of that Meeting, the 
cause of its being called, and the motives which characterized it, will find 
that William Cobbett, on his own intrinsic merit, his general character, 
aud the stability of his opinions, could not from bis universal degeneracy 
on these points, be a stimulus, an object of reverence or respect, or ac- 
knowledged as an authority—any farther than that he has kept the flame 
alive, lighted by good and worthy men before he was born, and when it 
was never expected that the financial system, so much to be execrated and 
reprobated, wuuld have existed long enough to have plunged England into 
dithculties, distress, and ruin, in 1826. It was the sad remembrance of 
Paine, Price, and others, who had denounced the public debt as ultimately 
te be the cause of national bankruptcy and national degradation. It cer- 
tainly is unaccountable, at a first view, how the period they predicted 
should have been so Jong delayed. But when we observe the means which 
have been used, the misery-adding, debt-adding, taxation-adding, -means, 
which procrastinated and lengthened out its career; having from the first 
moment of its existence a cureless disease generated in its bowels; having 
the appearance of dying, yet not dead; the enigma is solved, and we have 
only the consolation to find every year doubled in misery ; and that natu- 
ral mortality of the system to which it must ere long finally come, only 
held up by unnatural _Ore- that whilst they momentarily give ease, 
add to the weight of ill. The spirit of truth and honesty, Paine, Price, 
and others, warned loudly, both through the press and by other signs; the 

voice of the people re-echoed the sound, but of latter years none bellowed 

louder than William Cobbett. A strange, diversified character, he cer- 
tainly is; a bellowing braggart when all is peace; and a fleeing knave, 

when there is any sign of himself being in danger. With only one single 

‘original scheme to recommend him, the plan of “ twopenny subscriptions” 

which he appropriated to bis own use, he by some means (more noisy than 
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otherwise, and catching at popular topics) got acknowledged as a political 
writer of eminence. 

Comparing, as we may justly, his versatile talent to the colours of the 
cameleon, we are also compelled to make the sanre application to his 
honour; the strength and stubbornness of the oak, when nature is calm, 
and the pliancy of an osier in an hurricane, are suggested by an observ- 
ance of his adherence to his principles ; his conduct to his friends and 
disciples, in prosperous and adverse times, is similar to the instinct of the 
horse-leech, which holds closely and staunchly as long as it can draw any 
thing, but forsakes, falls off, and abandons, when nothing follows its suck ; 
his jealousy of a political-rival in the favour and esteem of the public, 
though in the advocacy of the same cause, partakes of all the ferocity, all 
the treachery, and all the cowardly spirit of the tyger, or rather, from the 
mere thirst of blood, theugh it were his own, like the cannibal, he feeds on 
his kind ; his conduct to an opponent, strange to say, is less rancorous, 
though he should be as deep in degeneracy as himself, he is then only viru- 
lent, whilst to those who labour in the same cause, he resorts to the inven- 
tion of infamous calumnies-—yet, however honourable, open, sincere, and 
candid an opponent may be, he may prepare himself for an assault of argu- 
ment, strengthened by all the select beauties of Billingsgate, the refinements 
of Highyate, and the cullings of the idiom of provincial Blackguardism. 
Such are a few of the prominent points of William Cobbett. He isa 
strange medley, though the above is rather undercharged than otherwise. 
We are willing to believe his talents are great, but are compelled also to 
regret, that he has continually prostituted them. No man is perhaps su- 
perior to him in bringing an argument or position to demonstration; but 
cringing as the veriest slave when he should be firm against the hand of 
power; and haughty and imperious as an autocrat, when a temporary tur- 
moil in public affairs causes a laxity, which furnishes him with an oppor- 
tunity of showing himself off, he causes them to bea public shame, instead 
of a public benefit. In all situations his disposition is such, that did cir- 
cumstances allow, he weuld dictate to nations, and enforce his views with 
a Robespierrian ferocity, much less to a few poor, suffering, oppressed 
men, in a commercial town. Pretending to be the advocate of the people 
on all occasions, and seasoning all his lucubrations, in every shade of their 
prostitution, with the sauce—magnanimously declaring himself as on a par 
with them, as one of them; and, for popularity’s sake, intimating that his 
own being and importance is cn a level with theirs; he would, if it were 
possible, inveigle all mankind into one vast mass, that he might lead them, 
or crush them, the easier. Not choice in his methods of obtaining this 
popularity, and making it subservient to his own immediate interest, he has 
alternately made Republicanism, monarchy, paper puff out, turnpike-roads, 
rural rides, Radical Reform, &c., his means for obtaining and continuing a 
renegade notoriety. Ifthe people gazed upon an object, it was enough for 
him to make himself a partizan, and afterwards a betrayer of its interests. 

After having denounced Priestcraft, he now advocates it, in its very 
worst and most persccuting form. Instead of attempting to make good his 
ground for Catholic Emancipation, upon that philanthropic principle of 
civil liberty to all mankind—his aim is, by means of a work the most gar- 
bled, interested, and misrepresenting of our day, to prove the right divine 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and thus, under the mask of zeal, to clog 
and weigh down, with a demand for Priestly rights, which must deaden the 
importance of their civil and universal nature, the only question which 
ought to be enforced, which is, ‘* That every individual ought to have, 
without reference to creeds, or what is called religion, an equal participa- 
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tion in all civil rights and liabilities.” If his object had been to shew that 
the Catholics were wronged as citizens, the task was easy in the plainest 
language of truth—but in pretending to free from misrepresentation and in- 
justi¢e, he has become a misrepresenter and a traducer. Lis object is 
plain, he is only dealing with the Catholic cause as he has dealt with all 
others to which he bas allied himself. For present gain, for present noto- 
riety, he has uniformly sacrificed, ruined, and deceived them all. To foist 
himself upon the nation as a public character, he thus catches upon every 
move of public opinion, nor looses from it until he has turned it out of its 
natural course into one ruinous, stormy, and that swallows it up in con- 
fusion. 

Is it out of character then to call William Cobbett an hireling, aposta- 
tizing reaegado? No! His works are the best proof—and to a candid pe- 
rusalofthem I appeal. ‘Then by what right does be demand so much con- 
troul over the mind, reason, and active faculties of the men of Bolton, as 
to dictate to them what they shall do, and what they shall not do? Be- 
cause they met to celebrate and commemorate an event foretold almost 
from the first beginning of a paper system, and which has had an awful ty- 
pification in the fate of France—and because they used, as arallying word, 
a term most familiar to the people, as having been latest used by one (Mr. 
Cobbett) of the latest finance writers, who had made it notorious by his 
noise and cry. Is William Cobbett to reign a God supreme—be to them 
an eternal dictator? No! no! the people of Bolton are made of better 
stuff—of sterner materials! 

As much as we admire the talent of William Cobbett, we are not, with 
his weathercock disposition, to swerve from honesty and truth, and self- 
demonstrated points. Mr. Cobbett may rest assured, and I am but a 
plain, almost uneducated,man who tell him so, that none whose adherency 
is worth having, none but the supercilious, who are willing to be blown round 
by every wind of doctrine—whvo venerate a man for himself and ‘his whim 
and not for his principles and for a stability in keeping them—who pros- 
trate their mental faculties, with loathsome adulation, at the shrine of self- 
conceit and depraved cunning—and who also being under the displeasure 
of William Cobbett—will RETRACT or RECALL what he so imperiously de- 
mands. Men who think, ponder, reason, and study on these things, who 
act not until they have weighed and brought to maturity their honest re- 
solves, will never do this. Their guide is reason, honour, independence, 
and liberty, of which William Cobbett knows nothing except by name— 
and what is contrary to these is neither for them ‘nor of them. That the 
poor and wretched in the land have no hope, no part, no parcel in William 
Cobbett, to retrieve them from their situation, is the opinion of 

ONE OF THE OPPRESSED. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, London, May 9, 1826. 
Tue perusal of your valuable periodical work has of Jate given me 
much satisfaction, as it has in an eminent degree tended to deve- 
lope the character of a man, whose consummate vanity, and 
egotistical pride, I believe, stand unparalleled in the annals of 
the human race. William Cobbett, notwithstanding his bom- 
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bastic and vain-glorious style of writing, is only calculated to 
operate upon men of superficial minds, for, no one, who takes 
the trouble of investigating the variety of human action, will 
ever pronounce him any thing but a w-etched scribbler, rude and 
vulgar in diction, conceited and domineering in opinion, and 
totally unacquainted with all the first principles, which should 
constitute, a well-regulated civil government; hence long ago he 
has been looked upon by all discerning men, as a mere political 
hireling, eager to seize hold of any prevailing opinion, that is 
popular, whereby he may enrich his coffers, and at the same 
time gull the credulous. Upon the question of reform, he is con- 
stantly talking of liberty and of free discussion, while he is still 
attached to all the barbarous relics of that system of monarchy, 


-which engenders tyranny and oppression, and upon Catholic 


Emancipation, he does all in his power to implant every maxim, 
which can possibly chain down the ignorant, in the frightful and 
horrid fetters of superstition; but with all his vanity and pompous 
boasting, the period has now fortunately arrived, which will seal 
his doom as a public writer,—let this ferment cease about paper- 
money, and Cobbet is doomed, to the Tomb of all the Capulets! 
As a calm and steady observer of the political events transpir- 
ing in this country, [ have ever looked upon you, as one of the 
most remarkable men in existence; you have by your undaunted 
perseverance, entirely checked and paralyzed the cruel power of 
persecution ; you have brought about an era, hitherto unknown 
in the annals of mankind; and amidst your labours, [ cannot but 
congratulate you, in having had, at this time, the opportunity of 
dragging forth to public view, a culprit, whose daring effrontery 
has attempted to do much mischief to that glorious cause in 
which you have so successfully embarked. The pitiful attack 
which Cobhett has made upon your character, in his late Register, 
needs only to be perused, to see that he is guided in his malig- 
nity by some violent personal feeling. He has vented forth the 
venom of his heart in the most blackguard manner imaginable ; 
he has allowed himself to be carried dowa the stream of i impetu- 
ous passion, without even that sagacity necessary for his pur- 
pose; foi, if he had wished that the prejudices of your country- 
men should be successfully roused against you, he should have 
written in a more dispassionate manner; as it is, however, he has 
only developed the damnable motives by which he is guided, and 
has shewn to the world, that, in place of the subject of popula- 
tion being his aim, he has merely seized hold of it to gra- 
tify the malignant feelings of his base, selfish, and bad-hearted 
disposition. Those, however, who intimately know the man, expe- 
rience no astonishment at beholding the depravi ity of his character. 
Throughout his whole political career, he has evinced such a dis- 
crepancy of conduct, that what he praises to-day, he will decry 
to-morrow; his inconsistencies are so glaring, he may, indeed, 
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with propriety, be accounted a Proteus, more remarkable than 
has hitherto appeared. 

No person ever wrote with more pointed virulence against 
Thomas Paine, than this arch-hypocrite has done, and yet, when 
he committed the foolish blunder of becoming a resurrectionist, 
in the face of every thing connected with-honest feeling, he ven- 
tured to extol the man whose feelings he formerly had insulted 
with every species of abuse and calumny. Cobbett witnessed 
the principles of this distinguished writer gaining ground among 
all those who were any way versant in the knowledge of the 
world, and therefore, he found it necessary to make some attempt 
to separate his name from those foul slanders, which he-so wick- 
edly had resorted to; but the admirers of this great man were 
not so easily deceived—the base, foul, and dastardly conduct of 
Cobbett, towards every one, who dared to advocate the cause of 
liberty, is still vivid in the recollection of thousands. The memory 
of the good, the high-talented Benjamin Franklin, is still sullied 
by his low and vulgar epithets; and Paine, who of all others was 
the most celebrated, met with Cobbett’s inveterate and rancorous 
malignity. 

In taking a view of Cobbett’s character, it occurs to me, there 
is a striking resemblance in many instances, to that of Dr. John- 
son’s, the retrospect of whose life, certainly presents to us, in the 
history of literature, a picture ofa strong and often elegant mind 
clouded amidst a host of vices which almost leads us to detest 
his name. Cobbett, in fact, without any of the elegance of 
Johnson, possesses in a high degree all his blemishes. Johnson, 
as a hireling, attempted to write down the liberties of his coun- 
try. Cobbett has done the same; Johnson was irascible and 
quarrelsome in his disposition. The whole tenour of Cobbett’s 
life exemplifies this in a particular manner. Johnson was totally 
ignorant of Natural Philosophy, and hence his belief in spirits, 
hobgoblins, and witches. Cobbett dislikes all institutions con- 
nected with science, and has a great aversion to the lower orders 
being well educated; which, without doubt, argues a great want 
of knowledge in every department of philosophy. Johnson’s 
bigotry led him to admire every thing connected with supersti- 
tion; indeed, by his vile sophistry, he attempted to defend the 
horrible inquisition. Cobbett, in his History of the Reformation, 
has followed hard upon his footsteps. Johnson, with a narrow- 
ness of mind which is ever the concomitant of vulgarity, endea- 
voured to keep up national animosities: and, who will say that 
Cobbett has not done the same? The similitude of feeling that 
Cobbett possesses towards the vices of Johnson, will afford scope 
to those whose taste leads them to study the varied passions of 
the human heart. In the possession of great talent, Johnson, 
however, is conspicuous, ‘and with all his vices, re had certainly 
sume redeeming qualities, to lessen the blots attached to his 
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name, he gave way, upon several occasions, to acts of generosity, 
that relieve the mind, in the contemplation of his character from 
the painful sensation, of enduring nothing but regret; he was in 
his mode of life not given to extravagance, he never basely de- 
Jrauded his creditors, and he was feelingly alive to the enjoyments 
of friendship, as he has well pourtrayed, in the admirable bio- 
graphy of his unfortunate companion Richard Savage. On the 
other hand, when we review the life of William Cobbett, nothing 
is presented to us, but a dreary waste, destitute of the common 
ties, which render life social. He has become the enemy of ever 
one, who has had the misfortune to extend to him friendship. 
No virtue tends to counterbalance the numerous bad qualities 
that surround his character; in fact, mankind need not seek the 
aid of romantic fiction, when they have William Cobbett, to con- 
vey to them a striking specimen of the extent, how far human 
nature may be debased. 7 

Of all the indications of a weak and wicked mind, there are 
none so unprincipled as the attempt to keep up those national 
animosities, which have too long afflicted humanity, and there is 
no man who aims at the smallest degree of philanthropy, but will 
despise the baseness of heart, which Cobbett displays upon this 
subject. Had he possessed any generous feeling, he would-have 
overlooked those petty distinctions, and like the celebrated 
Bolingbroke would have exclaimed, ‘‘ The World’s my Country 
and the World's my Home.” He would, like this‘dignified philo- 
sopher, have known, that to whatever country he had directed his 
steps, he would have beheld beings endowed with the same facul- 
ties, and subject to the same laws of nature. He would have 
seen the same virtues and vices, varied in*a thousand different 
degrees; but, Cobbett never had the mind of a sage, to view 
mankind in this comprehensive manner; he is continually defam- 
ing the national character of every country;—the Americans he 
hates, and sets them down in toto as a gang of despicable 
wretches ; and because a Scotch philosopher or two have opposed 
him in his ideas regarding paper currency, forsooth, every man 
born on the north side of the Tweed, is considered a mean and 
avaricious knave. Scotland, it is true, like all other countries in 
a state of feudal barbarism, was torn asunder by the fierce bar- 
barians who governed it, and hence many unfavourable marks of 
savage character are recorded in its history; but since civiliza- 
tion has found its way northward, we find the manners of Scotch- 
men assuming a more generous elevation. Though poor, the 
Scots are an enterprising people, and merely because they are so, 
it is sufficient to rouse the indignation of such a man as Cobbett 
against them, Were the Scots to descend to such dirty work, as 
Cobbett would delight in, they could recriminate with double 
force; England with all her glory, affords an ample field for cha- 
racter of every hue, and while Cobbett is pouring forth his low 
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and contemptible epithets, he should remember, that it was the 
south side of the Tweed, which gave birth to the wisest*, the 
greatest, and meanest of mankind. He should even keep in re- 
membrance the fact that it was England which gave birth to the 
notorious and unprincipled William Cobbett! He is, however, 
now too old for us to expect any amendment! He will continue 
to pursue the wretched tract which he has so long-trodden, 
Even in the prime of life, he possessed all those rotten qualities 
which now degrade his name, and it is not likely in the bitterness 
of old age, he will ever renounce his favourite but malignant 
game of snarling at every thing connected with the prosperity of 
mankind. We may, therefore, justly conclude, that when he 
dies, he will sink into the grave unpitied, ‘ with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head.” With such an incorrigible culprit, it should 
be the province of every public writer, to watch over his wild and 
infuriated opinions, and now, that he has declared war against 
you, let him be dragged forth into public view, let his conduct 
throughout life be fully exposed, so that the portion of his coun- 
trymen, whom he has long deceived, may behold him in his real 
colours; and when they do so, the name of William Cobbett will 
never be mentioned without harrowing up every feeling of abhor- 
rence and detestation. 

As Cobbett has vented forth mere declamation in his late 
attack upon you, you did right not make any reply further than 
you have done, His mad incoherent ravings will convince every 
honest man that to gain his purpose, he makes no hesitation to 
resort to every species of falsehood. His observations altogether 
consist in vile and gross scurrility. The subject of ‘ What is 
Love?” however, is beyond the mark of his mind, and is one that 
gives proof how far we are behind in this country in the economy 
of life to the people of France and other parts of the Continent. 
I know a physician well +t, who has lately come from France after 
a residence of many years, and who informs me that the physical 
check to conception is generally known and adopted there with- 
out bringing about that sad misery and great depravity of morals, 
which is contemplated by some, .were it more universally intro- 
duced here. The truth is, there is a set of pecple in England 
who are eternally full of cant; prating about Providence, 
about the Divine Disposer of Events,—about the kindness and 
benevolence of Nature, and many other absurd things, that 
in themselves, really have no meaning whatever; — these 
people forget, that, as far as comfort goes, Nature does very 
little for the human race, and that were mankind to rely 
upon her exertions alone, to promote their happiness, they would, 
in the end, find, that they trusted their interests to a very poor 
protector. Man, as we see him, ina state of civilized life, is a 

* Bacon. 
* The Author of this paper is a surgeon.—R. C. 
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mere creature of art, he has forsaken the rude paths of barbarism, 
and enjoys in a great degree the sweets and comforts of existence 
by resorting to the intellectual pursuits that artificial means pro- 
duce. It is therefore truly preposterous to make such an outcry 
regarding a matter which cannot, in any possible way, disturb the 
social enjoyments of society. It is, as some people say, contrary 
to nature; but men, who take the alarm at such things, know 
very little about her operations, and are either guided by some si- 
nister view, Or are overcome, in their intellects, by that powerful 
thing called prejudice; for, | am convinced, it is prejudice alone 
that can ever be offended at the promulgatie of a subject that 
promises ultimately much moral improvement, but which at pre- 


sent has excited the hostility of some, who, in this instance, have 


adopted the same caste of character as that which belongs to the 
virtuous and pious William Cobbett. 

The communications from Bolton I read with much interest, 
they breathe an independence of sentiment truly admirable, and 
repel with manly scorn the dictatorial commands of an insolent, 
dogmatic tyrant. They are documents of much value, and while 
they tend to blacken the character of William Cobbett, they go 
far to exalt the name of Richard Carlile. Were it nothing else 
but the specimen of imperative and domineering disposition, which 
Cobbett has evinced in his Address to the ‘“* Good Men of Bol- 
ton,” it would be sufficient to indicate the tyranny that pervades 
his vindictive bosom. Give Cobbett power, and that moment he 
will become a revengeful oppressor; a lesson which should be 
deeply impressed upon those who intend to support him in his 
views of getting into Parliament, for, constituted as it is, Cob- 
bett’s election to that body would only add to that general mass 
of corruption, which at present is an outrage upon the under- 
standing of every intelligent being in the country. 

I will not trespass upon your time by extending my remarks 
farther; what has been said will convince any one, that a more 
debased political hireling than William Cobbett never existed. 
In short, to comprise his character in the language of the inimita- 
ble Shakspeare— 


“« He is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus, 

Let no such man be trusted !”’ 


With every sentiment of respect, believe me, 
Yours, &c. 
CANDIDUS. 
London, May 9, 1826. 
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EVERY WOMAN'S BOOK. 





Tue effect which Cobbett has produced with regard to this book has been 
to create a call for about fifty per day. We have sold out fifteen hundred 
in a few weeks and are now standing for a third edition. It will not be 
out of print above two or three days. ‘The first edition of the book was 
a mere copy or overrun of the article in No. 18, Vol. 11 of “ The Repub- 
lican”’ with a little addition. The second was so hastily called for that.no 
time was leftto improw it. But finding the demand so great and likely to 
be so great, I have resolved to take time and improve it. Every thing in 
the shape of instruction will be retained in the most plain and intelligible 
languege, but it will be taken out of the somewhat coarse quotations, and 
thrown into the language of the first and original part of the book. It has 
become a duty to make it a book on which the most fastidious person may 
converse openly, 

Iy addition to this I have set an artist to work to prepare a more ele- 
gant engraving of two naked human figures; but this will not be ready 
until the fourth edition is wanted. 

Mr, Cobbett has called both me and my book easétly, it is a beastly word 
with him: but let him read the following verses from the New Testa- 
ment and contrast them with any part of my book. 

R. C. 


MATTHEW—Ciaap. 1, 


Ver. 18.—Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise ; when a3 his mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child 
with the Holy Ghost. 

. 20.—An angel of the Lord appeared tc Joseph, and said—fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife for that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost. 
23.—Behold a virgin shall be with child. 

25.—And he knew her not ’till she had brought forth her first born and she called 


his name Jesus. 


LUKE—Chap. 1. 


Ver. 26, 27,—The angel Gabriel sent from God to a virgin named Mary es- 
poused to a man named Joseph—and the angel Gabriel said. 

31.—Behold thou shalt conceive in thy’womb and bring forth a son. 

34.—Then said Mary to the angel how shall this be, seeing I know not a man? 

35.—And the angel answered and said unto her. The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the highest shall overshadow thee. 

41.—And when Elizabeth heard these things—namely the “‘ coming upon”— 
and the ‘* overshadowing” and that this Mary was pregnant. ‘‘ The babe leaped m 


her womb.” 
44.—Elizabeth says—‘ For lo, as soon as thy salutation sounded in mine ear, 


the babe leaped in my womb for joy.” 
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STEWART’S LECTURES. 


For the benefit of those auditors who may have been absent at 
some of my previous Lectures, I shall recapitulate in a succinct 
manner their several contents, to remedy as much as possible the 
chasm of instruction, produced in a series of lessons, which are 
as closely connected with each other as features of the same coun- 
tenance. My introductory discourse exhibits the necessity of 
diffusing the sovereign power of reason among a sovereign peo- 
ple, in a mode accommodated to their agricultural condition, 
which affords but little leisure for the study of books, the educa- 
tion of literature, and the ostentatious acquirement of pompous 
and trifling erudition. My school is adapted to the condition of 
the American people, by substituting the instruction of sense to 
that of science—presenting in one hour’s conversation more -use- 
ful knowledge of man and nature, to enjoy happiness and advance 
perfectibility, than the libraries of a world, or the most laborious 
study of a long life, could procure. The ignorance of mankind 
makes Government necessary, and Government in all countries 
finds an interest in compelling or promoting ignorance; and thus 
human folly and human misery are perpetuated and diffused from 
nation to nation, and generation to generation, over the whole 
face of the globe. The great object of my school is to exhibit 
sagacity, or good sense, as the only true criterion of human excel- 
lence and human conduct. 

When this truth shall be understood, riches, power, and fashion, 
will lose their influence, and man, pursuing nothing but intellec- 
tual improvement in the skilful use of his understanding, instead 
of stuffing it as a sack of trifling erudition, will advance in well- 
being in the parallel improvement of his understanding. The in- 
fluence of fashion has reduced man to a complete state of idiotism, 
and, like sheep, to follow the bell-wether down every precipice. 
If my friend dares to contradict me, by calling black what I as- 
sert to be white, I must risk the loss of my life or limbs in a duel, 
not to ascertain truth, but to maintain what fashion calls honour, 
that is, to preserve the esteem of fools, whose superstitious reve- 
rence of the creed of fashion exceeds the imbecility of the most 
besotted sectarian. Fashion again commands the sacrifice of 
comfortable and cheerful hospitality to the gloomy pomp and so- 
lemn splendour of what is called living in style; and there lives 
not an individual American, arrived at the age of virility, or per- 
fect manhood, that does not lament the universal triumph of care- 
corroding style over cheerful and happy hospitality. I am told, 
that twenty or thirty years ago you could not walk any street in 


New York without hearing the cheerful sound of music, &c. sym- 
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pathising in the joyful revels of youth and beauty: whereas now 
all is gloomy silence, except where sarcasin and slander keep a 
solemn circle of cold acquaintances from sleeping round a silver 
sideboard and blazing chandeliers. Fashion has beduped its silly 
idolators in dress more than in any other imposition ; formerly a 
few well-arranged natural or artificial Howers gave to the human 
countenance irresistible charms, with no cost of labour and ex- 

ence—now style demands the decoration of the body with a 
labour and expence of costly muslin, or fine broad cloth, that the 
most industrious toil, even through the night, can scarcely pro- 
cure, and to which peace of mind, health, and mental improve- 
ment, are totally sacrificed. Fashion has so far extended its 
despotic power over the defective sagacity of mankind, as to cen- 
sure health itself, and recommend a state of convalescency and 
bodily pain to the female sex, in order to suit the taste: of some 
male idiot, whose figure, and not his mind, distinguishes him from 
the brute species. . 

In short, all human systems of morality, policy, and supersti- 
tion, carry in them the most demonstrative evidence of a depravity 
and imbecility of réason, which no science can correct, but only 
good sense, or the skilful use of the understanding. The purport 
of these Essays is to exhibit such an art of reasoning, or good 
seuse, attainable by man in every condition, as the only true 
source of liberty and equality, and the only standard of human 
exeellence, giving to man the highest impulse of his nature, the 
shame of being thought a fool incapable of happiness, folly being ' 
synonymous with vice and misery. Folly willappearin the mode, 
and not the error of reasoning, as when words are mistaken for 
things ; consequences argumentated, without regard to their pre- 
mises; reflection exposing scanty and exparte evidence; judg- 
ment operating without nice and doubtful discrimination; and 
reason concluding with dogmatic precision instead of probable 
approximation. In this manner of undisciplined ratiocination 
you will discover the fool, as the officer discovers the recruit 
among veterans, not in his shooting farthest from the mark, but 
in the mode of shooting, by placing the butt-end of his musket on 
his face instead of his shoulder, by which the discipline of aim is 
deranged, like the discipline of reason by the unskilful use of 
thought and speech in argumentation and eloquence, instead of 
ratiocination and elocution, though both are liable to error like 
the muskets of the soldier. The Indian, who‘has no science, has 
sagacity enough to be astonished at the stupidity of the American 
settler, who devotes his life to an uninterrupted toil, devoid of 
all sports, pastimes, songs, and dances of the wigwam. 

What would be the astonishment of this child of nature, ona 
visit to the cities, to observe the defective sagacity of the inhabit- 
ants, mistaking the means for the end of happiness, wealth for 
comfort, dangerous speculation for independence, and pompous 
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parade for domestic joy; making money the sole object of life, 
though it cannot acquire the indispensible mean and criterion of 
all good sagacity, or the skilful use of the understanding, the 
source of all pleasure, power, health, and happiness, in accom- 
modating the means of action to the sole end—the well-being of 
the human species. 

In the present awful crisis of human life, caused by the revolu- 
tions of sentiment and opinion, civilized refinement had produced 
such a dreadful activity of the passions, with the improvement 
only of the technical intellect of science to direct it, that nothing 
but the discovery of the laws of mind, to generate sense or saga- 
city, the sole object of these Lectures, could have prevented the 
human species from falling into the most irretrievable state of 
imbecility and -barbarism. 

My first Lecture explains the mechanism of the human mind, 
after the manner of a musical instrument, as for example, an 
organ, with its keys, on which man is to be taught to play, asa 
substitute to the barrel-organ of custom, habit, and prejudice, 
turned by the wynch of education and Government. The man 
who can play on the keys of the iatellectual organ instead of the 
barrel-organ, can accord the notes or notiuns of perfectible theo- 
ries with those of practical condition, and produce the harmony 
of actual and improveable good; while the wynch-player on the 
barrel-organ can turn only such notes as custom has fixed upon 
it, and is therefore incapable of all reform in the harmony of 
theory and practice, as fully exemplified by the very learned and 
very thoughtless people of France in their unhappy and unsue- 
cessful revolution. 

In that Lecture I have made the important discovery, that 
thought is as palpable a sense in its organ, the brain, as sight in 
its organ, the eyes, and have proved, by the experiment of the 
trepan, that it may be shut or suspended, like all the other organs 
of sense, by pressure. This diseovery explodes all the doctrines 
of mysterious metaphysics, and enables the operations of the 
internal sense of thought to act in the same intelligible medium 
of the five external senses, 

In my second Lecture I construct the gamut of thought to 
mark the various characters of notes in ideas, sentiments, and 
phantasms, Ideas those notes or notions constructed on actual 
knowledge and past experience; sentiments those notes or notions 
which depend on improveable or probable knowledge, projected 
on eventual experience, Phantasms those notes or notions of 
contradiction and non-entity, deduced from no objects of sense, 
and concluding in no modes of conceivability: with this gamut 
of thought I exclude from the instrument of mind all those fan- 
tastical notes, without character and without quantity, called 
metaphysics, and leave it exposed only to the unavoidable discord 
or errars of sense and reason. I wish it to be observed, that the 
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analogy between musical notes and intellectual notions, or ideas, 
characterizes strongly that nice character of moral incertitude, in 
which words and ideas have no more specific measure than notes 
of music, which must be approximated by taste, as the other by 
sagacity, to determine the quantity of probability in thought and 
action, or theory and practice. 

My third Lecture explains the use of the faculties of sensation 
and perception, as keys on the mental harpsichord, to modulate 
the notes of thought into the harmony of ratiocination, according 
to the following rules, sensation and perception being one and the 
same mode of action of the sixth sense of thought, in its organ, 
the brain, as proved by the trepan, they are amenable to the 
physical laws of nature. 

Ist Rule. To trace all their operations analytically till we dis- 
cover their origin in some object of sense. 

2d Rule. To pursue their operations synthetically in conclusion 
till we terminate with conceivability. 

To exemplify the analytical measure, I will assume the word 
witch, this word, analyzed to its object of sense, is discovered to 
be a cunning old woman, who gets her subsistence by telling for- 
tunes to ignorant people. Again, when tried by the measure of 
synthesis or conclusion, we discover the phantasm of supernatural 
power possessed by an old woman, which has no conceivability, 
and is rejected as a phantasm; and such are the general rules 
which in all cases serve to direct the skilful use of the two keys or 
faculties of sensation and perception, in modulating the ratiocina- 
tion or harmony of thoughts into ideas, sentiments, and phan- 
tasms. 

My fourth Lecture exhibited the use of the keys or faculties 
called conception and memory; the character of the first is to 
take or put together, that is, to assert the relations of things as 
they stand related in the laws of nature. 

This rule, if constantly followed, would remove a prodigious 
mass of both superstition and natural error from the operation of 
the faculty of conception. We should hear no more of omens 
and miracles; the noise of the raven upon the house-top would 
be the effect of hunger, and not the cause of death of the sick in- 
habitant. The relation of power with truth would be rejected, 
and sages could demonstrate no theorems withthe power of raising 
a dead man to life, because power has no relation to evidence. 
A democrat being a rascal, or a federalist a knave, would have no 
relation to the question of democracy or federalism, which con- 
ception should take together with the local relations and moral 
circumstances of an American population, and not with personal 
character. 

The key or faculty of memory in the instrument of the human 
understanding I shewed to be injured by too great repletion, and 
that it should have rcom, like a pocket-album, impressed only 
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with important matter to facilitate the operation of contemplation, 
for the over-stuffed memory of science impedes the reflection of 
sense or sagacity. : 

The highest energy of the faculty of memory to produce saga- 
city depends on that action which accompanies contemplation, 
and may be called inventive, opposed to the retentive action, by 
which we seize at one moment all the comprehensive perceptions 
of a subjection, which imagination detects and originates in the 
mind itself, which function would be impeded by the predominant 
action of retentive memory, a stuffed sack, or blurred record of 
other men’s ideas, inapplicable to human conduct in existing 
circumstances of decision. 

My fifth Lecture exhibits the discipline of the faculties of judg- 
ment and belief, in which judgment, tempered after the manner 
of the magnetic needle, oscillates conditional moral proposi- 
tions in a doubtful medium in the character of moral certitude, 
whose evidence is competent and efficient to human conduct, 
but not consummate in the discovery of truth. 

By such a magnetic discipline of judgment the mind acquires 
the oscillating quality of the mariner’s compass to point towards 
the polarity, not fixed point of truth, in a variating medium of 
time, place, and circumstance, to approximate the moral longitude 
of theory and practice. 

The undisciplined faculty of judgment depraved by the uncon- 
ditional dogmas of education, custom, and science, is fashioned 
into a dial, whose index becomes erroneous in the least change of 
latitude or circumstance of human perfectibility, as exemplified in 
the conduct of men of science, who, constantly mistaking moral 
for mathematical certitude, their works are mere dials of dogma 
to dictate error, and not compasses of moral certitude to approxi- 
mate probabilities of utility in theory and practice. In the same 
Lecture the faculty of belief is disciplined as a guide to human ac- 
tion, without any relation whatever to human knowledge. — 

Testimony demands credence, because it is inaccessible to 
knowledge as this demands evidence, and is inaccessible to cre- 
dence. For example: a witness deposes in a Court of Justice 
such events as he saw or heard in the cause. The Court cannot 
approach these with knowledge ; that is, they cannot see or hear 
the same events, because they are past and exist no more ; there- 
fore they must operate upon them with credence, and act accord- 
ingly. In science it is different, being founded on evidence and 
demonstration, which constantly exists as accessible to knowledge ; 
for example: the mathematician presents his theorems, accom- 
panied with demonstration or evidence, to which knowledge, and 
hot credence or belief, is applicable. 

In the same manner the moralist who teaches murder to be a 
crime, and humanity a good action, must predicate them upon 
evidence, which is accessible to knowledge, and of no relation 
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whatever to credence or belief, which is useful only where know- 
ledge can have no access. In this Lecture I have demonstrated 
that the highest crime human nature can be guilty of is to surren- 
der the dictates of reason to the sanction of authority. 

If Peter announces murder to bea crime, and instead of evi- 
dence, exhibits a miracle or some trick of power to support it, 
John may at another time announce the same action to be a vir- 
tue by force of another miracle or superior trick, and thus man, 
by surrendering the light of reason to authority and fear, instead 
of evidence and argument, has been the unwilling agent of folly 
and misery to his own species, and his fellow sensitive beings 
all over the world. 

My sixth Lecture explains the nature of the faculties of imagi- 

nation and fancy, which have hitherto been mistaken for the same 
operation of mind. I have shewn, that they are distinct keys 
in the mental instrument; the one modulating the capacities of 
things into their energies as a mere copyist, while fancy operates 
as an arbitrary creator of shadows and chimeras without any 
copy or capacity of existence. 
_ Imagination, under discipline, I have shewn to be a legitimate 
and rational faculty, whose function is to copy the suggestion of 
capacity of being into its energy; that is, to project a watch into 
a time-keeper, a ship of one hundred guns into a one thousand 
gun-ship, or a state of civic into a state of natural life. I have 
exemplified this in the invention of the art of printing, by display- 
ing the process of imagination in the mind of Faust who invented 
it. I have exhibited therein the series of suggestions projected 
in the capacities of painting, engraving, and sculpture, which led 
the imagination of Faust to copy, step by step, the relation of 
things which led to, and ultimately were, confined by the expe- 
ment and discovery of the printing-press. In this action of ima- 
gination we see nothing but a legitimate and rational process of 
conjecture, and copy nothing arbitrary, irrelative, and creative. 

In the function of fancy we see salibles legitimate, nothing ra- 
tional ; the words ghost, demon, spirit, -used to mark its actions 
Or motions, suggest no archetype, no model, no copy, every word 
is arbitrary, senseless, and creative, representing contradiction, 
absurdity, and non-entity. In this topic of fancy, | have exposed 
the imposture of dreams, visions, miracles, and predictions, by 
exhibiting in the calculation of chances the concurrence of those 
extraordinary events which are promulgated by priestcraft to 
verify the function of fancy, and prop up the folly and decaying 
fabric of superstition. 

I will suppose it predicted by a parent as the consequence of a 
dream, a vision, or a prophecy, that on a certain day, in certain 
time, place, and circumstances, his child would meet its death, 
and that this accident occurred in all its concomitant order of 
prediction. We must first take into consideration the immense 
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number of parents and relations throughout the civilized world 
who may form such predictions, and | think it not unreasonable, 
out of two hundred millions of inhabitants, to suppose annually 
one million of such dreams, visions, or prophecies, 

We must reflect, that those dreams, &c. which turn out false 
are all suppressed, while the true only are promulgated in the 
newspapers of the civilized world. Upon this calculation it will 
appear, in the regular order of chances, that one year may pro- 
duce a single fact of prediction, five years may produce a coinci- 
dence of two facts, ten years a coincidence of three facts, and 
twenty years a coincidence of four or more facts. 

I have projected this calculation upon the analogy of a French 
or Italian lottery, whose wheel contains one hundred numbers, 
out of which five numbers only aredrawn. Every ticket contains 
five numbers, and it is found to happen once in twenty years, 
that the whole quint falls to the share of some fortunate person, 
who gets the character of a magician or prophet. 

This prize, like the prediction exemplified, must fall to some- 
body’s lot, and the mystery, or magic of the coincidence of events, 
belongs to and follows the laws of chances. 

If my Lectures had exhibited nothing more than this important 
discovery, they would deserve more to characterize an era in hu- 
man existence than all the events of history. The laws of nature 
seem to have limited the action of man with the boundary of 
experience and knowledge in the science of chemistry. The con- 
stant transmutation of matter from body to body, both in life and 
death, teaches an important lesson of sympathy in the alternate 
agency and patiency of all sensitive matter, resembling the action 
of the seain the surge, the wave, theripple, andthe globule. The 
action of a prince or legislator, resembles the surge in its extensive 
sphere of agitation ; the agency of whose personal globule feels 
the joy of power and wealth in one single identity, whose matter, 
living or dying, dispersed or transmuted by the chemistry of na- 
ture into the surge of millions of identities of sensitive being, re- 
tributes the personal point of joyful agency in a remote circle of 
evil and painful patiency in millions of subjects, slaves, brutes, 
&c, &c. The opulent man resembles the wave, whose sphere 
of agency, less extensive than the surge of the prince, compre- 
hends tenants, servants, and cattle, whose ill treatment will pre- 
pare a large circle of evil patiency for the transmitting atoms of 
the person or globule, whose agency caused it on the wave. The 
poor man may be compared to the ripple, whose contracted 
agency extends only to his family, his friends, and the cattle he 
drives, yet in this contracted circle the point of his agency retri- 
butes ignorant pleasure a thousand-fold in evil patiency, because 
his body being in perpetual contact with his family, and his cattle, 
its atoms are ‘incessantly transmuting and incorporating there- 
with, so that the agency is almost identified with the patiency, 
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and the atoms whipping soon become the atoms whipped, and 
such chemical knowledge terminates the boundary of human ac- 
tion. Intellectual energy extends beyond experience in the con- 
jecture of imagination limited by conceivability. 

This operation of conjecture, conducted by regular analogy of 
genus and species, teaches -that the same chemical affinity of 
transmutation must operate in celestial as well as in terrestrial bo- 
dies, and that death is only a change of mode following matter, 
which disperses, circulates, and transmutes throughout all the 
modes and remotest spheres of existence, proving the omoousia 
or unity of interest, essence, and power, of all matter, which doc- 
trine consummates intellectual energy in consolatory and con- 
ceivable conjecture, the limit of thqught in the hope of good, as 
knowledge is the limit of action in the production or performance 
of good. 

My seventh Lecture treats of the two distinct faculties of reflec- 
tion and contemplation. The faculty of reflection 1 have shewn 
to be nothing magical, mysterious, or as it is called, metaphysical, 
but as palpably physical and sensational as a blow with a cudgel 
I shall repeat my exemplification in moral propositions, which are’ 
supposed to differ so much from physical propositions. Moral 
propositions, like some physical propositions, do not discover 
themselves wholly to the external senses as in the accurate dis- 
tance of the sun, eighty-one millions of miles. We do not, in- 
deed, see this measure in limited and marked space, but arrive 
at it through the inductions of mathematical relations, which are 
as truly sensational in the sixth sense of thought as the visible 
distance itself to the sense of sight. Again, in moral propo- 
sitions, which, though purely actions of thought, as gratitude, 
justice, honour, benevolence, yet [ demand whether these relative 
modes of action, are not as palpable and sensational as the 
relations of locality of bodies north, south, east, and west. My 
experience finds no difference. 

When I have grateful, just, honourable, or benevolent motives 
or desires, are they not as strongly sensational as odours, noises, 
or visions? My experience, asa man, answers in the affirmative, 
These examples prove, that the faculty of reflection is nothing but 
recurrent or reflected sensation, generated and originated by the 
five external senses, but recombined, modified, and determined 
by the internal sense of thought. This discovery, confirmed by 
universal experience, explodes all the eerial nonsense of metaphy- 
sics, and reducing all being to physics, reflective and sensitive, 
the intellectual agency of man becomes competent and efficient 
to all the purposes of existence. In the same Lecture the faculty 
of contemplation has been exhibited in such action of discipline 
as procures to the mind the highest-and most ample develope- 
ment of its energy. 

*{ Contemplation may be called the master faculty of mind, its 
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function being (from the etymology of its name) to dwell or rest, 
meditation or subjects, till all their relations are exhausted, and 
the whole evidence of a question is brought into consummate ap- 
prehension. Contemplation gives that exquisite oscillation to 
doubt in the compass of mind, that feels like the magnetic needle 
the most delicate influence of the elements of preponderating evi- 
dence to approximate the polarity of probability in the process of 
ratiocination. I recommend the following apothegm as useful to 
direct the faculty of contemplation. Never to doubt of the intui- 
tive evidence of sane sense, and never to dogmatize or decide 
without meditation on the inductive evidence of reason, 

The first error makes metaphysicians, or fools of lettered sages, 
and the last makes demagogues, sophists, and philosophists, ex- 
emplified by the French revolution. 

To avoid the common and just censure employed against all 
system-mongers, that of making words to supply the place of 
things, and creating differences without any real character of 
distinction, 1 demonstrated in my Lecture the essential differ- 
ence of the action of mind called reflection and contemplation. 

The faculty of reflection operates in mere recurrence as the 
word implies, that is, thought recurs in the same straight line of 
succession of ideas, which action characterizes scientific cogita- 
tion from sagacious cogitation the function of contemplation. 
This will be accurately illustrated by comparing the study of the 
physical sciences with the moral science. The physical sciences 
are the separate radii of the circle of knowledge, as astronomy, 
chemistry, mathematics, &c. &c., while the moral science forms 
both the centre and periphery, which comprehends, limits and 
unites the whole sphere of knowledge aud intellectual power. 

The dactor of science conducts his thoughts in the function of 
reflection, by recurring on the particular radius of astronomy in 
one succession of specific ideas, which, being fixed in the me-~ 
mory, determines the character of technical intellect in the ac- 
quisition of science. 

The sage, or man of wisdom, conducts his thoughts in the 
function of contemplation, pervading all parts of the circle in 
doubtful meditation of inventive ideas, revolving in all relations of 
morality, policy, and philosophy, to develope the ends and means 
of human existence, the character of essential intellect, or sense 
opposed to science. 

In my eighth Lecture I have exhibited the art of reasoning, or 
a mode of cogitation, which, though not subject to specific or 
invariable rules, yet produces a skilful modus of mental action to 
increase the powers of the human understanding. I have disco- 
vered a most important distinction between argumentation and 
ratiocination ; the first reasoning consequences without any exa- 
mination of premises, whereas ratiocination takes nothing for 
granted, but descends in analysis to scrutinize elements or prin-~ 
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ciplesy and ascends by synthesis to the remotest conclusions of 
conceivability. 

I have shewn the peculiar nature of moral certitude to be 
nothing but approximative probability ratiocinated by the colla- 
tion of sagacity, and not the illation of logic. Collation, op- 
posed to illation, seizes its modes and relations in simultariety, 
while illation seizes them in succession. This may be exemplified 
in the action of the portrait painter, who must view all the features 
of a countenance in simultariety to produce an approximative 
similitude, for if he viewed them in succession, as the eye first, 
the nose next, the chin next, and so forth, he never could paint 
a likeness. This simile illustrates most accurately the double 
process of argumentation and ratiocination. 

Argumentation is applied to the physical sciences, whose rela- 
tions being all fixed, they may be viewed in succession, and il- 
lated or inferred one from the other to combine im a fixed con- 
clusion of certitude. In the moral science relations are all 
afloat, assuming their shades and aspects collectively and syn- 
chrouously from each other like the colours of the cameleon; a 
change in one throws a new aspect over all the rest, they can- 
not, therefore, be illated or viewed successively, they must be 
collated or seized at the same instant by an exquisite tact of sa- 
gacity to approximate moral similitude or useful decision of 
practical certitude, which, like the colour of the cameleon, de- 
pends on existing circumstances of surrounding objects. 

Theoretic moral truth has, however, a more fixed character in 
its principles of benevolence, probity, fortitude, and wisdom, but 
these, like mathematical truths, where reduced to practice, par- 
take of imperfection and incertitude. The circle, which is perfect 
in thought, is imperfect when formed by the compass; and the 
greatest truths in moral theory may become the most dangerous 
errors in practice, exemplified by the Revolution of France. 

. From these reflections we discover that ratiocination, that is, 
the combining, comparing, and deciding truth, or the relations 
of thought in conformity with the relations of things, is operated 
on a double scale of theory and practice, by which we estimate 
the means and ends of actual enjoyment of good, and its future 
perfectibility liable to no specific standard, but approximative in 
the ratio of the discipline of intellectual power. 

My ninth Lecture completes the series of connected instruction 
on the discipline of the will co-operative with the previous disci- 
pline of the understanding. 

In this Lecture I have discovered as palpable an organ of voli- 
tion in the preecordia as the brain is that of the understanding. 

The net work of the preecordia is as susceptible of attunement 
in its chords and fibres as a musical instrument, and this accord, 
harmony or attunement, constitutes virtue or happiness. This 
aitunement is effected by the discipline of the understanding in 
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bracing or relaxing the strings or affections of the preecordia in 
the following manner to produce the art of willing or virtue. The 
strings or affections of sympathy, probity, fortitude, and wisdom, 
must not be too highly braced, or they would produce discord or 
painful sensation—as thus, when a fellow-being is in affliction, 
sympathy produces an inclination of aid, but nota contagious or 
co-operative sensation of pain. Probity, in the same manner, 
produces an agreeable disposition of truth, without a fanatic 
zeal to expose its agentto pain and hatred. ‘The string or affec- 
tion of fortitude properly attained, directs us to diminish evil by 
acool and firm resistance to danger, and not wantonly to increase 
evil with the overbraced phrenzy of animal courage. The string 
of wisdom, properly braced, generates the calm and pleasing 
emotions of doubt which fits the moral temperament to the nature 
of moral certitude, while the inflexible fixture of technical or 
scientific dogma, has broken the heart of many a sciolist by the 


refutation of his works. The death of Dr. Johnson, the giant of 


literature, was caused by the writings of Lexicophanes. The 
strings and affections of sensual pleasure, if properly attuned, 
make up the pleasing varieties of sense in which nature delights, 
and constitute the systematic sensation of what is called happi- 
ness to distinguish it from contingent pleasure. I have presented, 
in this Lecture, no common-place homilies of custom and preju- 
dice, which, describing virtue as a sacrifice of interest in time to 
be retributed in a metaphysical futurity, has disgusted one-half, 
and besotted the other half of mankind. 

I have demonstrated, thatvirtue is nothing but the art of hap- 
piness or well-being, dependent on the discipline of intellectnal 
power, to discover the end and means of accomplishment in the 
attunement of the preecordia the organ of volition. This instrac- 
tion, instead of disgusting and bewildering, will draw the 
curiosity of mankind with the irresistible force of gravity to the 
centre of action, and when invited to thought in the study of 
man and nature, or knowledge of self as the indispensible mean 
of happiness, the simple and habitual calculation of pain and 
pleasure, will produce more sense, sympathy, and sagacity, than 
all the literature of colleges, or the sciences of a world. 

My series of connected instruction on the laws of intellectual 
power, or the discipline of the understanding, being finished in 
nine lectures, I began my disconrses, the first in order being on 
the subject of human knowledge. In that discourse I have exhi- 
bited the extreme simplicity of useful and necessary knowledge, 
which is nothing but the discovery of the order of phenomena or 
action of things without any regard to their incognoscible 
causes. The order of the phenomena of the seasons being ascer- 
tained by observations and experience, and these being combined 
with the chemical action of the elements, we are enabled to predict 
their usual results upow the labours.of cujtivatjon to produce sub- 
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sistence, and the hidden causes of such harmony are as usual 
beyond the powers of intelligence as the purposes of utility. 

Again, in the moral world we discover the harmony or course 
of action in painful sensations of evil and_pleasing sensations of 
good, and bringing these phenomena to observation and expe- 
rience, we are enabled to predict the results of public and indivi- 
dual happiness in the laws of the moral science, unconnected with 
the occult science of metaphysics or phantasms. 

The laws of nature have made knowledge and experience the 
impassable boundary of human action. The phenomena of 
moral action in sympathy exposes the relation of man to the sen- 
sitive system, and demonstrates the violence inflicted on the 
brute species to be the source of all moral evil according to 
Pope— 

* Thefury passions from that blood began, 
And turn’d on mana fiercer savage, man.” 


The chemical phenomena in the perpetual transmutation of all 
matter from body to body, both in life and death, enable us to 
conceive the alternate change of agency into patiency; the first 
enjoying in a pointof self what it retributes in the whole circle of 
surrounding being. 

This important knowledge of the physical, conforming with the 
moral phenomena of nature, may be exemplified in the conduct 
of a tyrant, whose oppression over his people recoils with fear, 
anger, jealousy, and disquietude upon his own heart, and those 
corporeal atoms which in the identity of the tyrant enjoy the 
pleasures of power at one moment, are dispersed in successive 
moments into an immense circle of all sensitive life to retribute 
in an incalculable ratio the point or centre of pleasurable self- 
agency, in an immense circle of painful patiency to the ‘dispersed 
atoms. Such is the important knowledge of phenomena which 
nature exhibits to guide human action to procute wise self-inte- 
rest, during the period of life, beyond which all is conjecture pro- 
jected on rativnal and disciplined analogy as thus :—The same 
chemical phenomena which exhibit the transmutation of matter 
upon the surface of the earth itself may be rationally analogized 
into universal transmutation of the whole visible system which 
makes death a total removal of the atoms of every identity beyond 
the sphere of its pristine locality and interest. 

Such rational analogy exhibits death to be nothing but a happy 
transition of matter from form to form, and sphere to sphere, 
throughout all nature, and demonstrates the union of interest, 
essence, and power, denominated the omoousia, the elements, 
purposes, and conclusions of my new philosophy of man and 
nature. 

I must here take notice of an expression or sentiment of Sir 
William Jones on the study of botany. He regretted, he said, 
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the time, labour, and expence, thrown away upon the classifica- 
tion of herbs, trees, and plants, which he called plucking their 
blossoms, instead of gathering their fruits, by applying them to 
medicine, aliment, and all the uses of human life. Inthe same 
manner my philosophy, regretting the trifling study of mere clas- 
sification of modes and relations in all the sciences, has endea- 
voured to correct these blossoms into fruit by applying the science 
of astronomy, not to the mere relations of distance, figure, motion, 
&c. of the planets, but exhibiting their connections with human 
nature in tides, seasons, navigation, and a display of those mecha- 
nical laws, or harmony of phenomena, to guard the mind against 
the superstition of anthropomorphism. 

The science of chemistry I have exhibited not in its blossoms 
of amusing experiments on air and water, but in its substantial 
fruits of transmuting matter to teach tyranniz'ng humanity, either 
in the person of the prince or the peasant, that the pleasures of 
agency in every identity are retributed a thousandfold in patiency, 
as before illustrated in the doctrine of the omoousia or union of 
all nature. The relations of literature I have exhibited not in the 
gaudy flowers of composition, but in the fruit of sagacity and 
wisdom, by making language and knowledge a pure medium of 
utility, to discover the most just and general relations of things 
in the all-important knowledge of man and nature, History I 
have exhibited, not as an empty chronology of human follies, but 
as a table of experience in cause and effect, to direct human con- 
duct to the enjoyment of actual good, and the perfectibility of fu- 
ture good in the moral scietice. Whenever I discovered theblos- 
soms, of intellectual labour incapable of fructification, I respected 
them ‘as intellectual pleasure and amusement, which 1 passed by, 
and pushed forward to the developement of those only which 
promised a harvest of human happiness and human perfectibility. 

The great object, end, and criterion of knowledge, is utility, 
which in a word teaches that we do not increase intellectual power 
by stuffing the memory with the relations of science, but by a 
skilful discipline of the thoughts and faculties, teaching us to 
think, rather than to know, to calculate the ends and means of 
human existence, to develope its energies as an instrument in the 
great machine of nature, to produce individual and universal 
good in time and futurity. 

My second Discourse treats of language as a power of speech 
to depict or express the relations of thought, but not the relations 
of things, because thought has no power to seize or conform its 
action thereto with any degree of precision, but only with com- 
petency or the scale of utility. 

I shall exemplify this truth by taking notice of the jargon of. 
metaphysicians; these literary idiots or learned madmen form 
verbal axioms to supersede and regulate the laws of nature. 
They say all bodies must be or exist in-the locality of their action, 
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that is, the tree which appears to the eye, being of too great 
magnitude to enter therein, can exist only in the mind. 

Thought cannot here conform its relations to the relations of 
things in vision and object; thought comprehends only the action 
of the tree and the correspondent action of the eye, without any 
conception of their connections in cause and effect; but this de- 
fective action of thought may be expressed in language to answer 
all the purposes of utility in human existence. 

Words, like painters’ colours, represent only pictures, and not 
nature itself, but these similitudes answer all the purposes of 
utility in the arts of speaking or painting. 

In the discussion of theories respecting the summum bonum, or 
chief good, and modes of accomplishment, though no specific 
measure can be seized upon by thought, yet the operations of 
speech can depict or express the whole of the mind’s action, 
though not the relations of nature. For example, the omoousiast, 
or improved Pythagorean, who maintains the abstinence of all 
violence in the sensitive system to be the chief good ; this senti- 
ment, however, is subject to imprecision in the permission of de- 
struction of noxious animals, as serpents, lions, &c.; this defect 
of thought does not, however, force itself on language, because 
the action of thought is nothing but the progression of good on a 
scale of existing circumstances, which speech can depict efficiently 
and competently to all the purposes of intellectual intercourse. 

In my Lecture on language | have exhibited two modes of 
speech—the one I call elocution, which means the expression or 
utterance of those actions of thought in its nearest conformation 
to the relations of things; and the other I call eloquence, ar the 
display of those modes of thought which are modelled by fancy 
and prejudice, without any regard to the most just and most 
general relations of things, the definition of truth. 

The character of eloquence is displayed in the rostrum, the 
pulpit, and domestic conversation, where the mind of the speaker, 
influenced by custom, prejudice, and some inflexible criterion 
without any capacity of perfectibility, seeks by artful and elegant 
language to persuade others to the adoption of opinions which 
suit their narrow, limited, and selfish views of a subject, whether 
true or false. | 

The language of elocution, opposed to eloquence, is that of a 
true philosopher, or man of nature, who, while thought takes a 
comprehensive view of the most just and most general relations 
of things, speech represents its modifications with the simplicity 
and candour of the mirror, with no regard to persuasion, but only 
the exposition of truth, that is, the nearest or most probable con~ 
formation of thought to the relation of things. 

Such is the language of reason, truth, and nature, whose 
discipline was the purport of my second Discourse. 

My third Discourse exhibits a new plan of education, to teach 
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sense instead of science, that is, a skilful use of the understand- 
ing, as an instrument of sagacity, rather than a sack to be stuffed 
with the trifles of literature, or the rubbish of vain and useless 
knowledge. 

In the | present awful crisis of civilized refinement, produced by 
the education of letters instead of ideas, civilized man is little 
more than a lettered savage, whose observation, awakened by 
crowded cities, the invention of printing, and the commercial in- 
tercourse of nations, is accompanied with but little contempla- 
tion, thought, or reason, which fills the reflective mind with alarm 
for the very existence of social life and the progress of perfectibi- 
lity. My new system of education to develope the capacities of 
human nature into their energies, by substituting sagacity to 
science, that is, to dispose the mind to habits of thoughtfulness, 
that may multiply its perceptions in the moral science of man 
and nature, to discover the means and ends of human well-being, 
or public and private happiness. 

The present system of school education burthens the memory 
with useless and unintelligible modes and relations of noun, pro- 
noun, and participle ; such school instruction gives no exercise to 
sagacity in combining means to ends, and excites no effort to mul- 
tiply our own perceptions, but only to remember those of other 
minds. My new system proposes, through sports and games in 
the open field, to develope the bodily powers to their maximum of 
health and strength, and the mental powers in the same manner, 
by enabling the infant mind to comprehend in simple games the 
end and means of its action, and to accomplish them through the 
multiplication of its own perceptions, by which process a habit of 
thoughtfulness would be produced as well as a disposition to har- 
mony and social order. I will exemplify these happy effects of 
instruction by the simple game of taw or marbles. 

We must observe, that children engaged in play hold the mind 
in the highest state of excitement or attention, and curiosity be- 
ing red hot, like the iron in the forge, the rules of instruction will 
make an impression in the duplicate ratio of simplicity and atten- 
tion. At the game of marbles [ would dispose the child to think 
much before it shot at the ring, in order to hit that marble whose 
station would force the greatest number out of the ring; by this 
action he would acquire a habit of multiplying bis perceptions, 
and exerting his sagacity to adopt means to their ends, in order 
to accomplish some preconcerted purpose. 

I have often made the experiment of exciting sagacity by teach- 
ing children very simple games at cards, and I was astonished at 
my success in improving both the will and the understanding by 
inculcating propensities of order and discipline, by following the 
rules of fair play while the mind became a skilful instrument to 
project the means and end of conquest. 

These games should be pursued at the academy, the <ollege, 
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and the university, increasing in complex rules adapted to the in- 
creasing ages of the pupils; and while necessary knowledge and 
professional studies are impressed on the memory, the faculty of 
judgment must have no forced or precocious exercise beyond the 
strength of eye. . 

Habitudes or dispositions of virtue and sagacity are to be gene- 
rated without any overstrained exercise of judgment in their com- 
prehensive or recondice theories ; the end and means of simple 
games, or simple arts, give sufficient exercise to juvenile judg- 
ment, and its higher oscillating powers of doubt in the moral 
science should not be offered to the mind till the corporeal stature 
and settled stamina is acquired by adult age, lest the intellectual 
man, like the colt teamed or saddled at too tender an age, should 
be broken down and stunted by precocious effort, the too general 
cause of the present defective state of human reason. Scholastic 
education, which consists in rearing an Englishman, a French- 
man, or a Dutchman, if improved by my natural system, would 
form the universal or perfectible man, by giving him that tempera- 
ment and form which adapts him as a constituent piece in the 
masonic arch of social life. ; 

The true principles of all morality have their germ and fruit in 
social institutions, and not the didactic homilies of the schools. 
What avaiis the precept of love your neighbour as youself, while 
the institutions.of policy in the monopoly of self-interest estab- 
lishes universai hostility between man andman. My natural sys- 
tem. of education would develope such powers of virtue and saga- 
city as would make the quality of neighbour a component part of 
self in his capacity of multiplying the pleasures and powers of the 
whole species, by generalizing and not monopolizing the powers 
and interests of self. How much would mankind gain in interest, 
pleasure, and power, by expanding the contracted relations of kin- 
dred into the general relations of man or species, in which state 
coadjutation must be substituted to competition, and the indi- 
vidual powers thrown into a common stock, every half would draw 
back a great increase of interest from the capital. 

I have no fanciful theories of a millenium to propose, but I con- 
jure every American c:tizen who hears me to contemplate his na- 
tion as the acmé of human policy, a union of democratic states ; 
beyond this civic policy nations cannot advance, and the develop- 
ment of human perfectibility is left to individual man. Many ad- 
vantages have been obtained by individual associations, as the 
support of sick brothers, widows, and children in distress; would 
it be thought extravagant if I was to suggest the idea that such 
associations might try many more experiments of social felicity to 
multiply the powers, pleasures, peace, and freedom of man- by 
generalizing kindred instincts into social affections, adjusted by 
the criterion of reason? Many experiments of this important na- 
ture have been tried by superstition, and happiness has been aug- 
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mented eyen by error itself, and shall we despair of the untried 
efforts of reason ? 

| have no plans or projects to offer on this subject, such will 
be totally unnecessary, because the discovery of the laws of in- 
tellectual power establishing the discipline of reason, will enable 
man to advance towards perfectibility, as the river to the ocean 
without the aid or art of the engineer; and my new system of 
natural education substituted to school rearing is calculated to 
commence the impulse rather than form the direction of the 
current. 

To complete the synopsis or succinct exposition of the whole of 
my Lectures and Discourses, I shall bere recapitulate the subject 
of my last and terminating Discourse on political economy, ap- 
plied to the peculiar condition of the American Republic. Ihave 
treated this important subject not in the usual mode of offering 
plans, projects, and advice, but like an anatomical Lecturer, I 
have exhibited the frame, texture, and constitution of the politic 
body, whose laws of theory will imperiously controul the conduct 
of practical execution, and reconcile all parties, as all descriptions 
of men are reconciled to death by its inevitability. 

The American nation differs from all others in having no con- 
tiguous nations, and being separated from the eastern continent 
by a vast ocean, in a most extraordinary equality of landed pro- 
perty, which making the vast majority of the people proprietors, 
a rabble populace, which endangers the government of all other 
nations, is unknown; to these singular advantages may be added 
the absolute liberty of the press, the indispensible source of hu- 
man perfectibility never enjoyed by any nation. This very sin- 
gular condition of circumstances annuls the experience of ancient 
and modern policy, and obliges America to establish a new cri- 
terion of government upon the new and self-experience of a new 
nation 1@ a new world. 

The laws of nature perpetually tending to melioration has 
produced the American nation, under the most appropriate and 
auspiciOug circumstances, to make a new and last experiment of 
the important problem, whether social organism can be founded 
on the will agg the good of the majority of its population, 

This problem has unhappily been solved in the negative by the 
experience of all nations and all ages, and nothing but the ap- 
pearance of a total new world, and a new people, could justify 
any rational hopes of success. This country is in a state of na- 
tural democracy, united in one clear and common interest of 
landed property, and whatever parties, whether misled by the 
error of European precedence, or the intrigues of profit or power 
shall dare to oppose the will or the interest of an agricultural 
people, they will be scattered like chaff before the tempest. If 
the farmers of America should determine to try any new expe- 
riments -of administration in civil or juridical power their interest 
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will be.the test of good or evil; and there is nothing alarming in 
such experiments but to the place-hunter or European copyist. © 
The farmers of Massachusetts tried some years ago the same juri- 
dical experiment which now causes so much alarm in Pennsylva- 
nia.. They found it, however, unsuccessful, and experience bas 
peacefully re-established harmony in a return to old practice. | 
conjure the commercial or federal party to contemplate the dread- 
ful alternative which identifies itself with their opposition to the 
agricultural interest of the immense majority of the population. 

Should the mhabitants of the sea ports prefer a rash and hos- 
tile commerce to the congenial trade of American produce they 
must surrender their liberty to foreign protectors, and barter 
happiness for gold, taxes, luxury, and slavery. 

Agricultural protection will extend no farther than its interest, 
which may diminish the riehes, but will augment the security of 
the sea ports, and 1 esteem it no rash adventurous prophecy to 
announce that the present crisis of Europe menaces the establish- 
ment of military power over all its domains, which will render the 
sea ports of America exposed to: incessant plunder and untena- 
ble to the American people. Witness the late invasion and plun- 
der of the West India sea ports by small fugitive fleets that dared 
not keep the seas. ! 

This prophecy is intended to check the spirit of commercial 
enterprize, and keep it ‘within bounds—to conciliate the agricul- 
tural and commercial interests in a common bond of union, by 
inducing the merchant to lay out a considerable proportion of his 
capital in land, that when his property is plundered, and his 
store in flames, he may have an asylum of peace, liberty, and sub- 
sistence, at some distance from the invaded sea-coast, where 
uniting with his ‘brothers under the noble appellation of a free 
American, absorbing all party denominations, they may gecoil on 
the invading slaves, and drive them back to their unhappy coun- 
tries from this first and last asylum of perfectible manhood. 





Note.— By the strict rule of right, this recapitulatioahould not 
have.come in before the four Discourses; but it waj-tiow serve as 
a preface, and a better preface than the Introductoty Discourse. 
There is no apparent connection between the Lectures and the 
Discourses to come. 3 

Ry: vu. 
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